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develop the science of forecasting much further than at
present. From the nature of cyclone-motion, as will be
abundantly illustrated in a future chapter on Types of
Weather, these depressions have a way of advancing so far
in a certain direction, and then of either changing their
front or else of dying out altogether. No prognostic can
give any clue to the probability of either of these
changes. On the other hand, a forecaster in a central
office, with synoptic charts, can often tell when a cyclone
is going to be arrested or deflected from its previous
course, and this branch of the science is undoubtedly
capable of very great extension.

Then the question may very naturally be asked, How
far the introduction of synoptic charts has developed our
knowledge of prognostics ? So far as explaining their
true nature, the advance has been very great; but so far
as increasing their practical utility, the progress has been
much less. The new explanations have already been
given. The principal improvement in reading the in-
dications of prognostics is rather that the observer can
distinguish between the different kinds of rain and fine
weather, and so give greater precision to his previsions,
than that he can alter the reputed value of any weather-
saying. For instance, if he sees a halo, with a falling
barometer and increasing wind, he knows that he is in
for the whole sequence of a cyclonic storm; whereas, if he
sees a halo, with a steady barometer and a few angry
gusts, he knows that he need only expect heavy rain
without any great wind.

We have already mentioned why prognostics some-
times fail, either from the alteration of a cyclone's front,